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FRED  MORRIS 

AND 

HIS   DOGS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  BARGAIN. 

IN  a  grove  of  pine-trees  near 
a  country  schoolhouse,  at  noon 
recess,  two  boys  made  a  bar- 
gain. 

"If  you  11  give  me  the  top 
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and  the  jackknife,  both,  I  '11  let 
you  have  the  puppy." 

It  was  a  big  boy  who  spoke, 
with  pouting  lips  and  a  scowl- 
ing face.  He  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  the  little  fellow,  Fred 
Morris,  to  say  Yes,  that  he 
might  put  the  new  knife  and 
the  nice  top  in  his  pocket. 

He  knew,  if  the  teacher  came 
out,  she  would  tell  Fred  that 
the  knife  was  worth  more  than 
the  dog  it. was  to  buy;  or  if 
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Fred's  sister  Kate  came  along, 
she  would  forbid  his  parting 
with  the  top,  a  gift  from  his 
aunt.  But  nobody  came  by  to 
save  Fred  from  this  bad  boy. 

Fred  had  seen  'the  little  dog 
playing  about  Tom's  poor  shan- 
ty, which  they  passed  on  their 
way  to  school.  He  thought  he 
he  would  like  to  own  it. 

When  Tom's  eyes  fell  on  the 
new  knife  and  top,  that  were 
much  better  than  any  he  ever 
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had,  he  was  mean  enough  to 
tempt  this  simple  little  boy  to 
trade.  When  they  came  out  of 
the  woods  the  playthings  were 
in  the  big  boy's  pocket. 

He  whispered  to  Fred,  "  Let 
Kate  go  on  home  with  the  oth- 
er girls ;  you  stop  with  Ned 
and  me  to  get  hazel-nuts  in  the 
woods,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
dog." 

Fred  said,  "/  shall  like  to 
have  the  little  dog;  but  my 
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father  says  puppies  are  always 
in  mischief,  and  he  may  scold 
about  this  one."' 

Tom,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  had 
often  deceived  his  father;  so 
he  put  it  into  this  little  lad's 
heart  to  do  a  sly  thing. 

"  You  shut  it  up  in  the  wag- 
on-house chamber.  You  can 
feed  it  there  till  it  feels  content, 
so  it  will  not  try  to  run  away. 
Maybe  your  father  will  not  see 
it  till  it  is  a  fine  big  dog.  Then 
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he  will  be  glad  to  have  it,  to 
keep  off  robbers." 

"  Robbers  !  what  are  they?" 
'•Oh,  you  haven't  had  any 
yet.  But  they  come  along, 
great  big  black  men,  and  steal 
horses  out  of  the  stables,  and  go 
in  houses  to  get  silver  spoons. 
Then,  if  anybody  wakes  up  to 
save  the  spoons,  the  robbers 
shoot  'em  with  pistols." 
,  "  O  Tom !  are  you  sure  that 's 
true?" 
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"  Sartain  sure ;  but  if  there 's 
a  dog  on  the  mat,  that  dog 
barks,  and  scares  the  robbers 
so,  that  they  get  out  on  the 
road  as  fast  as  ever  they 
can." 

"Til  tell  my  father  that,  if 
he  is  angry,  and  maybe  he'll 
be  glad  to  have  your  dog.  He 
is  very  sorry  our  old  Sport  is 
dead." 

Then  the  school-bell  rang, 
and  the  boys  hurried  in. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FOUND  OUT. 

FRED  hid  his  little  dog,  as 
Tom  had  bid  him.  He  could 
easily  get  milk  and  scraps  while 
Jane  was  clearing  the  table. 
He  fed  the  dog  morning  and 
night,  and  was  not  found  out 
for  some  days. 

It  was  the  first  thing,  good 
or  bad,  that  he  had  hid  from 
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his  dear  mother,  and  he  was 
not  very  happy  with  this  on 
his  mind. 

"  Fred,  lend  me  your  new 
knife  to  cut  this  dead  branch 
from  my  vine,"  she  said  one 
morning. 

"  I  can't,  mother." 

"  I  will  not  hurt  it,  child.  I 
thought  my  boy  loved  to  please 
his  mother." 

This  hurt  his  sore  heart  so, 
that  he  ran  away  to  cry  by  him- 
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self.  His  mother  thought  he 
would  bring  the  knife ;  but  he 
went  on  to  school  without  say- 
ing "  Good  morning  I" 

After  school  he  hung  his 
head.  His  mother  saw  that  he 
was  sad,  but  knew  not  why. 

The  baby  was  fretful.  Kate 
said,  "Come,  Fred,  sit  on  the 
floor  by  baby, ,  and  spin  your 
new  top.  It  will  please  him  to 
see  it  go  round,  and  he  will 
forget  to  cry.'* 
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"  Oh,  if  I  only  could,  I  would, 
Katie ;"  and  Freddie  caught  his 
hat  and  ran  out  of  sight. 

"What  ails  my  boy?"  the 
mother  said.  She  thought 
when  bedtime  came,  and  he 
knelt  at  her  knee,  his  heart 
would  open.  Then,  if  it  held 
a  secret  or  a  sin,  she  would 
find  it. 

But  at  supper-time  the  secret 
came  out. 

Mr.  Morris  looked  across  the 
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table,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Have  you  shut  up  a  strange 
dog  in  the  wagon-house  while 
we  were  in  the  fields  ?" 

She  saw  a  wise  look  injiis 
eyes  and  a  bit  of  a  smile  below 
them.  Fred  saw  nothing ;  he 
did  not  lift  his  eyes. 

"No;  I  have  seen  no  dog," 
mother  said. 

"Well,  unless  the  owner 
comes  for  him  soon,  Patrick 
may  shoot — " 
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"  O  papa,  no ;  he  is  my  own 
little  dog !"  cried  Fred ;  and 
the  tears  streamed  down  his 
face. 

"  Well,  well,  my  son ;  I  said 
if  the  owner  did  not  come.  If 
he  is  yours,  Patrick  will  not 
harm  him.  Dry  your  tears, 
and  tell  us  where  you  got  such 
a  poor  cur." 

"Tom  Jones — he — sold  him 
to  me,  sir."  Fred  sobbed  behind 
his  hands. 
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"  And  what  did  you  pay  Tom 
Jones?" 

Fred  sobbed  a  while,  then 
said,  "  I  'm  awful — so — sorry ; 
but  I  did  n't  have  anything  else 
he'd  take." 

Mr.  Morris  nodded  at  his 
wife.  "There,  don't  let  your 
tears  fall  into  your  bread  and 
milk.  You  haven't  told  me 
what  you  gave  to  Tom." 

"  I  did  n't  give  'em ;  I  paid 
'em  for  the  doggie." 
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"  Well,  my  son,  what  did  you 
pay?" 

"  My  knife,  sir,  and — my — 
new  top !" 

Poor  Fred  laid  his  head  up- 
on his  arm,  down  on  the  table. 
How  he  wished  that  he  sat  by 
his  mother,  that  he  might  hide 
his  face  in  her  dress. 

Kate  was  angry,  and  said, 
"  Tom  is  a  bad  boy ;  you  may 
say  he  stole  the  top.  Now  I 
see  why  Fred  could  not  spin  it 
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for  baby."  No  sound  from 
Fred  but  sobs. 

'•  My  son,"  said  Mr.  Morris, 
"  did  you  want  a  little  dog  very 
badly?" 

Now  Fred  sat  up,  rubbing 
his  knuckles  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  think  anything 
'bout  one  till  I  saw  Tom's  that 
day." 

"  Then  you  wanted  that  one 
very  much?" 

"Yes,  sir.      Tom  said  if  we 
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didn't  have  a  dog,  likely  rob- 
bers would  come  and  take  ev- 
erything !" 

"Then  you  bought  the  dog 
to  save  the  farm  ?" 

Fred  was  a  truthful  lad. 

"No,  sir;  that  was  after  I 
paid  for  him." 

"  Oh,  I  see,  my  boy ;  that  was 
when  you  were  getting  sorry, 
and  wanted  back  the  knife  and 
top." 

"Afa,  sir,"  said  Fred,  looking 
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right  into  his  father's  eyes,  "  it 
was  'cause  I  thought  you  'd  be 
cross  'bout  it,  and  send  the  dog 
away." 

"And  so,  perhaps,  I  ought." 
Fred's  knuckles  went  up  to 
his  eyes  again 

"  But  see  here,  my  son ;  you 
may  keep  the  dog,  because  I 
feel  that  you  have  told  me  the 
whole  truth  about  this  bargain. 
You  have  been  punished  by 
your  own  heart.  It  was  hard 
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to  keep  a  secret  from  your 
mother,  was  it  not,  Freddie?" 

Mr.  Morris  gently  put  his 
arm  around  the  lad. 

"  Yes,  father ;  I  meant  to  tell 
her  'bout  it  when  I  went  to 
bed." 

"You  may  have  to  go  all 
summer  without  whittling.  I 
fear  I  can't  buy  another  knife." 

Fred's  lip  was  shaking  and 
his  eyes  run  over. 

"  Perhaps   it    may  prove    a 
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good  dog,  and  we  may  be  glad 
it  is  here,"  said  mother. 

The  father  said,  "  If  Fred  had 
come  to  me,  and  said,  '  Father, 
I  want  a  dog  that  Tom  Jones 
has,'  I  should  no  doubt  have 
given  him  fifty  cents  to  pay  for 
it ;  for  when  I  was  a  little  man 
like  him,  I  too  loved  little  dogs, 
ard  had  more  than  one  to  tease 
my  mother." 

This  made  little  Fred  smile 
through  his  tears. 
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"Oh,  tell  us  about  them, 
please,  papa,"  said  Kate,  as  he 
rose  from  the  tea-table. 

"When  it  is  time  to  rock 
baby  to  sleep,  and  papa  can  rest 
awhile,  he  will  tell  us,"  mother 
promised. 

"  Yes,  after  I  turn  the  tired 
horses  into  their  pasture-lot 
we  '11  have  the  stories." 

"And  I  will  feed  my  dog,  if 
you  please,  mamma,"  said  Fred- 
die shyly. 
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"  Oh,  yes ;  bring  him  around 
to  Sport's  nice  house.  He  shall 
eat  from  Sport's  dish,  and  grow 
up  to  wear  Sport's  collar." 

"And  you  will  forgive  me, 
mamma?" 

Fred  was  so  sure  she  would 
say  yes,  that  he  put  his  arms 
around  her  neck. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,  my  son, 
and  hope  you  will  never  hide 
from  me  a  thing  you  do." 


CHAPTER  III. 

DOG  STORIES. 

WHEN  baby  Joe  was  un- 
dressed, and  his  mother  began 
to  rock  him  to  sleep,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris came  in. 

Kate  ran  to  get  his  slippers ; 
Fred  set  his  small  chair  and 
Kate's  beside  their  father,  and 
both  sat  down  to  hear  what  he 
would  tell. 
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"  One  dog  I  had  when  I  was 
a  little  fellow  was  so  good  a 
watch-dog,  that  we  called  him 
Watch. 

"  When  strangers  came  about 
the  place,  no  matter  how  well 
they  were  dressed,  Watch  kept 
close  at  their  heels,  to  see  that 
they  did  not  take  anything  that 
was  ours. 

"One  day  mother  bought 
blackberries  of  a  little  girl.  As 
she  was  going  down  the  path 
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the  dog  caught  hold  of  her.  I 
had  to  take  a  stick  and  beat 
him  off.  My  mother  was  sorry 
for  the  girl's  fright,  but  she 
said:  "'You  must  have  taken 
something  that  did  not  belong 
to  you.' 

"  She  cried,  and  took  from 
her  basket  a  cake  she  had  sto- 
len from  the  table  where  my 
baby-sister  had  laid  it.  She 
was  ashamed,  and  went  home 
with  a  torn  dress. 
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"Another  day,  an  old  man 
came  begging.  Mother  gave 
him  his  dinner.  When  he  was 
at  the  gate,  Watch  seized  him 
by  the  leg  and  held  him  still. 
The  old  man  shouted,  and  fa- 
ther ran  to  help  him.  He  was 
very  angry  and  cross. 

"  Father  said,  '  Watch  did 
you  no  harm  as  you  came  in. 
He  would  not  have  touched 
you  now  if  you  had  not  taken 
something  of  mine.' 
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"The  old  man  showed  him 
a  stout  stick,  just  fit  for  him  to 
carry,  as  a  cane.  He  had  pick- 
it  up  at  the  wood-pile." 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  Fred,  "that 
dog  would  not  have  let  robbers 
come  at  night  to  rob  you." 

"  I  beg  you,  Fred,  to  forget 
Tom's  bad  talk.  A  timid  boy 
is  not  happy.  Trust  God  to 
take  care  of  you.  No  child  of 
his  need  be  afraid." 

Mr.    Morris    patted    Fred's 
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head.    Kate  said,  "  Do  not  stop 
talking  yet,  papa." 

"  One  dog  I  bought  when  he 
was  so  small  that  I  took  him 
home  in  my  pocket.  He  grew 
to  be  very  large.  He  loved  the 
water,  and  would  swim  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  pond,  to  get 
a  stick  thrown  from  the  shore. 
He  would  lie  in  the  reeds  at 
the  water's  edge  and  watch  the 
cows  for  hours.  Not  one  could 
get  out  of  the  pasture-lot  if  he 
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was  on  guard.  (See  frontis- 
piece.) 

"  I  had  another  dog  who  could 
play  hide-and-seek.  My  sisters 
taught  him  to  do  that.  One 
would  hide,  and  the  other 
would  hunt  for  her  with  the  dog. 
Sometimes  Rollo  would  be  the 
finder.  We  had  fine  frolics  in 
the  old  farmhouse  and  barn, 
my  sister  Nell,  and  Bess  and  I, 
with  that  good  dog. 

"  He  died  a  death  that  made 
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us  all  weep.  Like  the  old  Tray 
in  the  spelling-book,  he  had  a 
bad  friend.  A  farmer  lost  some 
sheep,  and  was  in  a  rage  about 
it;  so  he  killed  our  Rollo  be- 
cause he  had  been  seen  to  run 
with  the  dog  that  killed  the 
sheep. 

"  But  we  were  very  soon 
happy  with  a  new  shaggy  dog 
our  father  bought  at  a  house 
where  there  were  playful  chil- 
dren. They  had  taught  the 
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dog  to  romp  with  them.  The 
first  day  he  came  to  the  house 
my  sisters  found  he  was  ready 
for  fun.  Grandma  will  tell  you 
how,  the  first  time  she  saw  him, 
Nell's  arms  were  about  his  neck, 
and  Bess  was  telling  him  to  be 
clever  to  them  if  he  liked  good 
things  to  eat." 

Here  Mrs.  Morris  said,  "  Pa- 
pa, your  stories  have  lulled  the 
baby  to  sleep ;  and  in  spite  of 
himself,  Fred  is  getting  tired. 
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Come,  my  boy,  I  am  ready  to 
go  to  your  room."  • 

"Do  you  know  any  more 
dog  stories,  papa?"  Fred  asked. 

"Enough  for  another  time; 
but  good  night  now,  my  son." 

"  If  you  hear  me  bark  in  my 
sleep,  after  all  these  bow-wow 
stories,  don't  be  scared,  mam- 
ma," Fred  said,  as  she  went 
away  with  the  light,  and  left 
him  winking  slowly  at  the  stars 
peeping  in  at  his  window. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
UNCLE  JOHN'S  GIFT. 

FRED  had  an  uncle  John  in 
town.  This  uncle  had  heard 
of  Fred's  manly  talk  with  his . 
father  about  Tom  Jones  and  his 
dog.  He  loved  to  see  a  lad 
fearless  and  honest  always,  and 
he  wanted  to  give  the  dear  boy 
a  gift — something  he  would 
love;  which  he  could  hardly 
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look  at  without  thinking  of  his 
sly  trick,  and  of  the  joy  he  felt 
when  it  was  forgiven. 

A  few  weeks  after  Fred's  dog 
had  learned  to  feel  at  home  in 
Sport's  house,  Mr.  Morris  had 
a  letter  from  uncle  John.  It 
asked  him  to  go  to  the  river  to 
meet  him,  for  he  was  coming 
on  the  boat  to  visit  them. 

The  children  were  in  haste 
to  get  home  from  school  that 
Friday. 
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I  cannot  tell  you  their  de- 
light when  uncle  John  led  to 
the  door  a  noble  black  dog,  with 
a  shaggy,  glossy  coat,  the  finest 
dog  Fred  or  Kate  had  ever  seen, 
and  it  was  in  harness  before  a 
perfect  little  wagon. 

Uncle  John  took  baby  Sue 
from  her  mother's  arms,  and  set 
her  in  the  wagon.  He  put  a 
tiny  whip  in  Fred's  hand,  and 
said, 

"  It  is  all  yours,  dear  Fred — 
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dog,  wagon,  whip  and  all.  May 
they  help  to  keep  you  a  good, 
honest  lad." 

Fred  was  so  happy  he  could 
hardly  speak  a  word  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Morris  untied  the  poor 
little  dog,  who  was  bow-wowing 
to  be  let  loose  to  see  the  fun. 

Fred  said,  "  If  Kate  wants 
that  little  snip  of  a  thing,  it 
may  be  her  dog  now." 

" Thank  you,  brother;  and 
that  will  be  a  good  name  for  it." 
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"  What  name  ?"  asked  Fred. 

"  That  name  you  gave  it  just 
now.  A  snip,  you  said;  and 
Snip  he  shall  be." 

"  Well  named,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, giving  Snip's  leading-string 
into  Kate's  hand. 

The  new  dog  started  on -a 
jog-trot  over  the  lawn ;  baby 
gave  a  scream  of  delight.  Snip 
ran  after,  barking  his  little 
sharp,  short  barks ;  so  Kate 
had  to  run  too. 
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All  had  a  merry  time,  and 
father  said  uncle  John  had 
given  them  sport  indeed. 

"But  we  can't  call  another 
dog  Sport,"  said  the  mother, 
with  a  sad  shake  of  her  head. 

"  No ;  we  will  choose  another 
name  for  this  fine  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Morris. 

"  He  is  already  named  Pon- 
to,"  uncle  said. 

"  Here,  Ponto !  Ponto !"  Fred 
called  ;  and  Ponto  turned  about 
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and  rubbed  his  cold  nose  against 
Fred's  fat  cheek. 

"  He  knows  his  name  so  well 
we  will  not  try  to  change  it.  It 
is  a  pretty  name,  too.  Can  my 
baby  say  Ponto?"  asked  the 
mother. 

Little  Sue  said  Ponto  as 
plain  as  could  be.  So  Ponto 
found  a  good  home  and  other 
friends  than  his  fond  master 
Fred. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SELFISH  HARRY. 

HARRY  REED  was  the  son  of 
a  rich  man,  who  was  not  so  wise 
a  father  as  Mr.  Morris.  He 
had  let  Harry  have  his  own 
way  till  the  boy  had  grown  sad- 
ly selfish.  He  thought  he  must 
have  everything  he  wanted ; 
and  he  thought  his  father's 
money  could  buy  anything. 
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Harry  did  not  see  Fred  Mor- 
ris riding  by  many  times  in  his 
dog-cart  before  he  wanted  that 
prize  for  his  own. 

One  day  he  went  into  Fred's 
garden,  saying,  "  I  have  come 
to  buy  your  dog,  Fred.  How 
much  is  he  worth  ?" 

"  More  money  than  you  have, 
Harry  Reed." 

"  You  do  n't  know  how  much 
I  have.  Here  are  ten  dollars 
of  my  own  for  the  wagon,  and 
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father  gave  me  five  more  to  buy 
the  dog.  Is  not  that  enough  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Fred. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Harry,  getting  red  in  the  face. 

"You  needn't  think  all  the 
money  in  town  can  buy  my 
dog!"  Fred  said,  patting  the 
clever  Ponto  on  the  head. 

Harry  took  out  his  roll  of 
bills,  to  see  if  the  sight  of  so 
much  money  would  not  change 
Fred's  mind.  "  Fifteen  dollars 
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will  buy  a  great  many  things  a 
boy  wants." 

"Yes,  but  not  my  Ponto. 
Go  away,  -Harry;  I  love  my 
dog.  Your  money  may  buy 
another,  but  not  mine !" 

Mr.  Morris,  behind  the  rose- 
bushes, heard  all.  He  saw 
Harry  walk  away,  pouting ; 
then  he  came  up  to  Fred,  and 
said,  "Well  done,  my  lad!" 

"  I  would  'most  as  soon  sell 
baby  Sue !"  said  Fred. 
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"  Papa,"  said  Fred,  as  they 
went  up  the  steps,  "  I  'm  afraid 
I  '11  have  to  ask  mamma  again 
to  forgive  me  about  Snip.  Do 
you  s'pose  she  can?  He  has 
hurt  her  new  hat." 

Mr.  Morris  was  rarely  in  too 
big  a  hurry  to  lend  his  little 
ones  a  good  thought.  "Dear 
Fred,"  he  said,  "  nobody  in  the 
world  can  forgive  a  boy  so 
many  times  and  so  easily  as 
his  mother.  Only  God  above 
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loves  so  well  to  forgive.  How 
many  times  did  Jesus  tell  Peter 
he  must  forgive  ?" 

"  '  Till  seventy  times  seven/  " 
"  Yes,  we  must  not  even  count 
the  times,  and  get  to  feeling  that 
we  are  very  good  folks  because 
we  forgive.  God  will  see  to  that. 
We  must  forgive  and  forget. 
When  you  ask  mother,  now,  if 
she  can  forgive  you  for  bring- 
ing Snip  into  the  house,  she 
will  not  say, '  I  forgave  you  last 
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year  for  shutting  up  the  cat  in 
my  room,  where  she  ate  my 
bird;'  or,  'I  forgave  you  for 
throwing  your  ball  through  the 
glass  door  of  the  bookcase  yes- 
terday;' oh,  no,  Fred,  she  has 
almost  forgotten  those  mis- 
takes." 

"  Papa,"  said  Fred,  with  very 
hot  red  cheeks,  "  I  will  try  very 
hard  to  do  so  too — to  forgive, 
and  then  to  forget" 


